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486 Northup 

Arthurian Chronicles Represented by Wace and Layamon. 
With an Introduction by Lucy Allen Paton. London: J. 
M. Dent & Sons. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. [1912.] 
Small 8vo, pp. xxiv, 264. Everyman's Library, no. 578. 
Price 35 cents. 
Le Morte Arthur. A Middle English Metrical Romance. 
Edited by Samuel B. Hemingway. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1912. Small 8vo, pp. x, 166. Riverside Litera- 
ture Series, no. 213. Price, linen, 40 cents, net. 
These handy and inexpensive volumes make accessible to 
students material which was either difficult to get at or intel- 
ligible only to the expert in French. It is to be hoped that 
the publishers will add other volumes in medieval literature 
1o these series, which already reflect most creditably the 
breadth of view and catholicity of taste of their general 
editors. 

Miss Paton 's introduction to the Everyman volume, while 
perhaps too brief, is a good summary of the chief points in- 
volved. We comment on one or two matters. Following 
Madden, she takes Layamon 's statement that he read books 
(v. 10) "to mean that he read the services of the church." 1 
This seems a strain on the commonly accepted meaning of 
"reading books." From his mention of dwelling at the noble 
church at Ernley, one may safely infer that he was a reading 
clerk ; the point we make is that this is not to be gathered from 
the clause "where he read books." This describes rather, we 
think, the occupation of his leisure, which, as in the case of 
many another priest all along the way down, may have been 
the really serious business of his life. 

We hesitate, too, to follow Miss Paton in calling Geoffrey 
of Monmouth "a scholar." We find no evidence that he was 
anything more than an ambitious and highly skilful editor 
and romancer, who made a great popular hit with a work by 
which he hoped not so much to advance knowledge or benefit 
scholarship as to secure preferment. One need not admire 
him the less for refusing him the epithet of scholar; it simply 
does not fit him. 

In the bibliography, the implication is that Giles was the 
author of the translation of Geoffrey which he edited in his 
Six 0. E. Chronicles. The original translation was made, of 
course, by Aaron Thompson in 1718, and was merely revised 
by Giles. Cf. S. Evans, Epilogue to the Temple Edition of his 
translation, London, 1903. The following titles should be ad- 

1 Professor Hales (Z>. N. B. xxxii. 301) is non-committal: it may 
mean, he thinks, "read the service or simply studied." 
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ded: A. Zessack, Die beiden Hss. von Layamon's Brut, 
Breslau, 1888 ; K. Regel, Spruch u. Bild im Layamon, Anglia 
i. 197-251; R. Imelmann, Layamon, Versuch ueber seine 
Quellen, Berlin, 1906; Adolf Luhmann, Die Ueberlieferung 
von Layamon's Brut, Halle, 1906, rev. by B. S. Monroe with 
a bibliography of Layamon, JEGP. vii. 136-41; A. C. L. 
Brown, Welsh Traditions in Layamon's Brut, MPh. i. 95-103. 

With the remainder of the book we assume that Miss Paton 
has had nothing to do. The Brut of Wace, it is well known, 
has been only once edited — by LeRoux de Lincy, Rouen, 1836- 
8. It is somewhat surprising that no second editor has ap- 
peared, since a good deal of profitable work remains to be 
done on this interesting poem. The first editor knew of 
eighteen mss., nine of them in Paris ; but he made little use of 
the foreign mss., and cites comparatively few variants. His 
notes are somewhat meagre and in many cases antiquated. It 
is time some one prepared a critical edition ; and it is perhaps 
unfortunate that the present translation is based on a text 
about which modern scholars will continue to have their doubts 
until modern scholarship is brought to bear on the textual 
problems involved. 

The present translation of the Arthurian part of the Brut 
(w. 6,570-13,706) is, it seems to us, marred by some incorrect 
and misleading expressions. We shall mention a few as 
typical: Page 1, 1. 1 f. b. "Varlets" as a trans, of mescins 
"young man" is questionable; the word in the sense of 
"young nobleman" is obsolete, and the modern word means 
something quite different. 2:4 "Sorrow . . made above their 
king": "above" in this connection is unidiomatic; why not 
"over"? 2:18 "A strong knight of his body" (for un fors 
horn) : why add "of his body"? 3:17 For senescaucie would 
not "seneschals" be more intelligible than the wholly un- 
familiar "senarchy"? 3:4 f. b. Why not "thee" for 
"you"? 5: 8 f. b. A more literal rendering would be, "For 
what do we serve this false monk and why have we suffered 
him so long?" 5:11 "From off his shoulders": strike out 
either "from" or "off." 6: 11 "Be they whom they might" 
is an unwarrantable violation of grammar. 6: 4 f. b. "Came" 
(for naissent) :* the preterite is no more necessary than would 
be "pastured" for paissent. 6: 2 f. b. "Putting our trust in 
Mercury, the god has led us to your realm": the participial 
construction is inelegant and hardly renders Et Mercures 
nous governa (6923). 9: 10 f. b. "Washael": bearing in mind 
that this is for modern readers, should not the translator have 
separated these words, as does the French editor himself, 
following the Colbert ms. (7115)? 13:20 "He was lain to 
his rest": wholly ungrammatical and unjustifiable. 14:19 
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' ' Nimad covre seax ' ' : this is nonsense ; the translator has ap- 
parently borrowed the editor's bad OE. The reading of 
Cange 73 would be better: "Nim eure sexes." A note should 
explain that this is a Norman corruption of NimaS eowre 
seax. 19: 17 f. b. "Be certified of this": we know of no such 
idiom. The original has, de ce te puis faire certain (7747). 
21 : 11 " Got her living from that pyre ' ' : ambiguous and a 
poor rendering of remest (7847). 21:14 f. b. "Pilled": an 
obsolete word; why not "pillaged" (for orent tot escillie, 
7871) 1 21 : 11 f. b. "He testified that this should not endure, 
so he returned in safety": the original (7873f.) has, A tos 
pramist estorement Se il repairoit salvement. If the translator 
meant "returned" to be pret. subj., as we suppose, the con- 
struction is ambiguous and "if" is needed before "so". 23 : 3 
' ' Clamouring on " is a poor rendering of lor fax Dex apeloient 
(7961). 23: 9 "Like children" is not in the original (7969f.). 
23:12 "To the hunters": a misleading rendering of a siens 
(7974). 24: 9 f. b. "Whom these Jews so greatly desired for 
their king": wholly misrenders qui dont estoit rois cor ones 
(8068). 26 : 14 "In his hour" : a too free rendering of a eel jor 
(8158). 26 : 15 "So let not death deceive them in their hope" : 
the original (8160) has, D'or en avant morir ne doivent "then 
they ought not to die prematurely." 26 : 14 f. b. "Churches" : 
rather "monasteries" (mousters, 8180). "Such chapels": 
why render thus yglises (8181) ? 26: 5 f. b. "To attend the 
service of God": the original has, repairier As lois qui en 
soloient estre (8192f.). At this point three lines are omitted. 
27 : 3 "Tremonius" : the original has Tremorius (8207). 27 : 10 
"I have never been": a vulgarism for "have never been 
there" (n'onques n'i fui, 8219). 27 : 10 "On itch to hear" is 
certainly much less dignified than the original, Mult en voloit 
par lui oir (8228). 27:18 f. b. "Brag" is incorrect; the 
original has, dont a tos jors soit parole, "men will talk about" 
(8245). 27:17 f. b. "A giant wrought": the original has 
Que gaiant firent (8247), and "every schoolboy knows" that 
the verb is a plural form. So at 28 : 1. 40 : 16 "His prison" is 
ambiguous; the original (9066) has Qui la chartre garder 
devoient. — In short, so numerous are these blemishes that we 
cannot regard this translation as in any way satisfactory. In 
style it is neither ancient nor modern ; in substance it is un- 
trustworthy. 

From Layamon's Brut the editor gives us Sir Frederick 
Madden 's translation of vv. 12,300-28,651, generally from 
Calig. A. ix. It is to be regretted that he has not seized the 
opportunity to correct a number of inaccuracies in Sir Freder- 
ick 's spirited and generally happy rendering. On the other 
hand, he has not even made use of Madden 's own revisional 
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notes (iii. 437-514). We append a few illustrations and com- 
ments. 117:9 "In fen": the older ms., if we may trust the 
editor, has ucerne "fern", rhyming with wilderne. The 
change to "fen" seems unwarranted. Cf. Smollett, H. Clink- 
er, "A brown desert. . . that produces nothing but heath 
and fern" (quoted in NED.). 117:3 "Wood": should be 
"woods" (pan wuden). 117 : 14 Should be "by streets [better 
"roads"] and by wealds" (for bi straten & hi walden). 117: 
10 f. b. "Active men": the original (12,862) has snelle 
"speedy, fast." 118 : 12 "Well disposed" : the editor has here 
adopted the reading (wel it owe) of the younger text in de- 
fiance of the rhyme. The older text has wel icoren ( : iboren) 
"very choice", which makes perfect sense. 118: 2 f. b. "The 
yet" (for pa iaet, 12,981) should be "then yet" or "still"; 
so also at 121:5 (cf. 13,194). 120:1 The original (13,087) 
has ich pe siverie, pres. tense. "That I will not deceive thee" : 
again the younger text is preferred without warrant; the 
older text has, pis ich wulle norien (< forSien) "further." 
120:2 "How else it were": the older text (13,091) has al, 
the later alles, both adverbial ; read, how it all were. ' ' 120 : 7 
"Secret discourse": (for rune, 13,103) ; there is no need of 
the word "secret." 120: 10 "By the way": (for bi pan weien, 
B-text wowes "waves", sg. wa) wo,)) ; read probably "walls." 
122:14 "Danish": the original (13,321) has Densemonne; 
read, "king of the Danish men." 122:18 "Frise": read, 
"Frisia." 226:2 "Covered with": the original, corr. by 
Madden, iii. 503, has irinen "adorned with" or "enclosed 
with." 226: 12 f. b. "Brutus": amended by M. to "the Bri- 
tons" (for pa Bruttes, 24,573). 226:1 f. b. "Things": 
amended by M. to "viands." 229:6 f. b. "Little men": 
amended by M. to "few men" (for lute men, 24,922). 230: 5 
"In swoon": amended by M. to "asleep" (for aswunden. 
24,948). 230:8 "Walwain the good" (for pe sele, 24,954): 
"brave" (= dryaOos) would come nearer the meaning. 230:9 
"Are not good : the original, 24,956, has 6eoS noht idon 
"not to do, to carry out." 230 : 17 "My barons" : the original 
(24,977) has beornes "warriors." 230:22 "Well skilled" 
(for wel irad, 24,990) : changed by M. to "of good counsel." 
231 : 14 "Britain's darling": changed by M. to "the Britons' 
darling." 234: 10 f. b. "Of Britain": read "Brittany" as in 
1. 4 f. b. ; the original has Brutaine in both places (25,434, 
25,449). 234:8 f. b. "Completely provided": rather "thor- 
oughly trained" or "experienced"; cf. v. 24,669 and B. S. 
Monroe, in Studies in Lang, and Lit., the Hart Mem. Vol., 
New York, 1910, p. 388. 235:7 f. b. "Hoist": the original 
has tuhten "hoisted" (25,545). 235:6 f. b. "Right": the 
orig. has rehtten "righted" (25,546). "Softest of all" (for 
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aire selest) : should be "best of all." 235:2 f. b. "Fright- 
ened": too strong for idrcecched; read "disturbed." — It 
should be evident, then, that this reprint from Madden is 
quite unsatisfactory. This sort of thing will do no good to the 
reputation of the series. 

Dr. Hemingway's volume calls for little comment. It is 
an edition of the fourteenth century romance in eight-line 
stanzas found in Ms. Harl. 2252 and admirably edited by 
Bruce in 1903 for the EETS. (Extra Ser. lxxxviii). The 
editor has frankly attempted no original work, but has based 
his text on that of Bruce and has written a seven-page general 
introduction and more elementary and sometimes fuller notes. 
We have failed, however, to find evidence of a "fuller" glos- 
sary, though in some few instances more references are cited 
than in Bruce. We have even noted some omissions from the 
glossary, as, for example, bare "boar", 229, 951; bente 
"stretched", 990; felly "fiercely", 3391; fyfty, probably 
"fifth", 3896; gleme, 3492; pamylon, 2623, 2627; pomelles, 
2625; worche, 3683. Under worthe, OE. weorpan means 
rather "to come into being" than "to be." On p. 133, for 
2254 read 2255, and on p. iii for Douglass read Douglas. In 
the note on v. 3250 it would be more correct to say that IHC 
are the Greek letters themselves ; 2 was often written C. The 
question whether the C is the third or the last letter of the 
Greek name of Jesus is a nice one ; but as the editor has care- 
fully stated that it is the last, we remark that it may quite as 
possibly be the third. On the whole, however, the book is 
well adapted to its purpose, and will be welcomed by many 
students who cannot afford the fifteen-shilling edition of 
Bruce. 

Clark S. Northup. 

Cornell University. 



The Political and Ecclesiastical Allegory of the First Book of 

the Faerie Queene, by Frederick Morgan Padelford, Ph.D. 

University of Washington Publications in English, volume 

II. Ginn & Co. 

Everybody who reads the adventures of the Redcross Knight 
with attention must of course be aware that allegorically they 
have some reference to the course of Protestantism in Eng- 
land. Spenser himself makes this intent clear when he identi- 
fies the hero of his first book with 'Saint George of mery 
England' (X, 61), by which he must surely mean that the 
quest after holiness in which the Knight is engaged represents 

1 Transactions of the American Philological Association, vol. 19 
(1888) p. 40. 



